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¥(UR BCFIEFS iN EVROPE. 
BY SUMNER LINCOLN FAIRFIELD. 





That is a pleasant country, without doubt, 
To which all soon return who travel out. 
Cowley. 





No. IV. 

Notwithstanding the dense clouds of smoke 
which enveloped the whole metropolis, and 
almost suffocated the breather, | embraced an 
early occasion te visit the celebrated cathedral 
of St. Paul. This immense and noble temple 
stands in the centre of the old city of London; 
amid all the noise and peculation, the com- 
merce and crime, the misery and madness 
of ‘he most crowded and unpleasant part of 
the greatest cily in Europe. Ludgate-hill 
runs directly south to Fleet-street and the 
Strand. Ave Maria Lane and Paternoster 
Row—the dark arena of countless bibliopolists 
—branch off within a short distance; a mid- 
night thoroughfare, whose name I forget, if I 
ever knew, meanders westwardly to Newgate, 


the Old Bailey, and all the solemn purlieus and | 
_ avenues of old Jack Falstaff’s ancient domi- 


ciie—East-cheap, the yenerable habitations of 
tlre Carthusians, the Dominicans, the Francis- 
2ans, and all their fellow Ululantes, blue, black 
and grey; the faded scene of many a merry 
hour, and many a mournful one; where the 
spirits of other days assemble in sightless con- 
clave, to laugh and weep over the follies and 
the miseries of their posterity. Northward 
lies, at no great distance, the comparatively 
pleasant suburb of Islington; eastward flows 
the Thames. It would be impossible to select 
in London a more unfit and inappropriate lo- 
cation for such a beautiful temple as St. Paul’s. 
It was and is a subject of wonder to me, that 
Euglish taste should choose so untastefully. 
Blackened by the everlasting smoke—defiled 
by the mud and filth, ard unmentionable pro- 


ty when placed amid the daily walks and bu- 


things of ordinary note. 
its unfortunate scite, no one can enter the ca- 
thedia! oi St. Paul, without feeling the gran- 
deur pervading the glorious structure—without 
inwardly murmuring his admiration of the 
memory of Sir Christopher Wren, the immor- 
fal architect. The lofty, broad and majestic 
dome hangs over one’s head like the starry 
cope of a dim but glorious summer heaven. 
The gigantic marble pillars rise and rise, al- 
most beyond the eyesight—supporting and 
adorning the fretted, flowery roof, and sur- 
rounding, in a beautiful circle, the immense 
aréa of tesselated pavement below. The 
brain whirls round, and the heart swells 
with delight, while the eye looks upwards into 
the distant dome. Here the admiring specta- 
tor feels his littleness—the littleness of all who 


The statues, that stand in their 
lifeless majesty around the fine area, seem 
misplaced in the noble scene; this creation of 
genius should be left alone in its simple gran- 
deur—its own greatness its sole adornment. 
It being the Sabbath, we ascended into the 
gallery of the church, which opens from the 
area of the dome, to enjoy, as we had the 


ful temple. 








simplicity to imagine, the Moriah-like splendor 
of cathedral adoration. But, alas! we were 
most miserably disappointed ; as he, who ima- 
agines that the grandeur of any particular 
spot, whether it be the rugged sanctuaries of 
the Alps, or a beautiful temple made with 
hands, can impress its sanctity, or impart its 
glory to the heart of man, will always be. 
Even the Persian gheber grows cold amid the 
unequalled pomp of his fire worship. The 
Mahommedan prostrates himself in the mosque 
and repeats mechanically his allotted prayer 
to Allah. The Hindoo becomes heartless in 


fanation of a vast metropolis and a motley | his idol worship amid the splendour of fis pa- 
multitude; forever echoing to the rattling of | goda. Even the Christian, in the full con- 


all kinds of vehicles, and the cries of all sorts | 


of people, the noble cathedral stands, like a 
gigantic gladiator amid a savage throng, trown- 
‘ng in offended majesty at the indignities heed- 
essly thrown upon it by the base and the 
‘pandoned. It was a very just remark of 
Lord Kaimes, that temples consecrated to the 
worship of God, should be retired from the 
profane interruptions of man; and, it may be 
dded, public ornaments, whether arches, col- 


ciousness of his unparalleled blessin’s, forgets 
the Hand that conierred tiem—to:gets the 
denunciations of the Alnughty Lawgiver, falls 
into hypocrisy in the house of God, and in- 
sults the Majesty of heaven witha slow and 
a mockery, Which would stamp execration on 
the name of a mendicant, who shlou!d be in- 
debted to a charitable passer-by for a penry, 
instead of those inestimabe blessings, life, 


happiness and abundance. Even in such an 


siness of men, for ever palpable to the jaded 
senses—for ever esteemed, by familiarity, as : 
But notwithstanding | 





wander, like Lilliputians, around the wonder- | 








imns, statues or temples, lose half their beau- humble church as one meets with in the inte- 


a _ 


rior of America, listlessness and inattention, 
not to say bold-browed defiance, seem impi- 
ous in responsible and dependent creatures; 
but amid (he pomp of architecture, the glory 
of adornment, beautiful pillars, sculptured ar- 
cades, flowery domes, deep-toned organs, 
echoing aisles and gorgeous canonicals—to 
behold impiety in such a scene startles and 
contounds the spirit—as if an immaculate 
seraph were to meet the arch-fiend in the very 
heaven of heavens. Looking up into the dim 
vastitude of the dome, which shadows above 
like a breathing eternity, and around on the 
decorations Which were intended to honour 
the Holiness of the Deity, the mind is excited 
o enthusiasm by the glory of the scene, and 
the heart warmed by the gush of unmingled 
devotion. 
of our holy faith, and anticipating those sol- 
emn acts of grateful homage which the sou 
so much desires—accordant with its own hu- 
mility--how dreadtully are the best principlés 
of our nature shocked at the mockery, the 


Approaching slowly, thus, the altar 


profanation of all we hold most precious here 
~-gi all we shall love and reverence hereafter' 
From all such pastors as we met with here, 
good Lord deliver us! all such worship, heav- 
en forefend! Moserere, miserere, Domine ! 
Scarce had we seated ourselves in the gallery, 
which overlooked both the vast area of the 
dome and the decorated chapel, ere twelve or 
lourteen curates, vicars, priests canons, preb- 
endaries, Ceans, sub-deans, and arch-deans, 
cum multis aliis—alleris et iidem, entered in 
their copes and stoles, surplices, bands, canon- 
icals—what not--and began to chant the sol- 
emn episcopal service, in a tone and man. 
ner which would have delighted Bartholo- 
mew Fair in its blithest days. Some half do- 
zen boys screamed at the top of their lungs, 
while the priests leaned on their desks and 
muttered the unmeaning words—their eyes 
rolling along the lines of pretty.women which 
occupied the opposite gallery. This specimen 
of m aastic devotion was all-sufficient for me; 
avd I sat down, determined to have no part 
nor lot in such horrible mockery. Now the 
full-voiced organ pealed along the vaulted 
dome, and the boys and priests shrieked and 
bellowed, as if enacting the orgies of some di- 
abolical incantation. Suddenly all ceased. 
An old man mounted the pulpit, and muttered 
over something which, [ hope, was not trea- 
son, nor « jeague with the lord of evil—bu: J 
could not hear ten words, and, therefore will 
not take it upon me—to aver what it was 
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Meanwhile, the priests, in pairs, sat whisper- 
ug and laughing—yes, I beheld the canons 
red prebendaries Whispering and laughing in 
ihe glorious sanctuary of St. Paul! The 
mockery coneluded ; and f fled from the ven- 
erable temple, wondering in my utmost heart, 
atthe awful iinpiety of man—who, revelling 


at his ease in bis athuent stall, perjures his 


— a 6 











it back, like a young girl at play ; which is the | in theiriron panoplies, and monks in cowls and 


. . : . ° } . 
very climax of affectation, not peculiarly ap-| weeds—warriors and statesmen—tlords and 


propriate to a Christian divine. His gestures | ministers—all that were great in the days o! 


soul betove hizh heaven, and seals his ow n| 


perdition ! 

In the evening, we attended the Caledonian 
Chapel, Hatton Garden where a very ditt r- 
ent scene was presented. Alter we had waited 
rater impatiently for his appearance. Mr. Ir- 
ving entered the pulpit, and gave out the 
hymn, in a voice and manner, alike calcula- 
ted to impress his hearers with the vaeracity of 
those descriptions, which were long azo given 
of him. le is very tall, thin and pale. Eis 
thick black hair, very long, being suffered to 
stray about his face and neck, according to 
the horizontal or perpendicular direction of 
his rapid motions, gives to his emaciated face 
a haggard and spectral expression, which, at 
fivst, is painful to the beholder. biis forehead 
is pertectly pallid, yet not very high, but the 
crown of his head is exceedingly broad. His 
eyes would be very fine, did they not, unfor- 
tunately, look in) contrary directions. — This 


rorm is symmetric and commanding ; and, 


are not confined to his arms and hands, but, | their mortality, or powerful in the memory 
they lert, as a magic and a charm, to their ever 





even in prayer, he bends and raises and dis- 
torts his body, like a man on the rack ; all; succeeding descendants. Among the monu 
done, doubtless for eiFeet—ut failing utterly | ments in the long cloister, which opens wnte 
of its intention. Hlis delivery, sometimes. | the more m ijestic interior of the Abbey. J 


seems nothing short of agony ; it reall, tnakes | observed that of the unfurtunace Major Andre 


one nervous to look at him—he throws himself} ~-the victim of Tappan. Near him, beneath: 
into such an infinity of attitades. The cords| the pivement reposes a young soldier, who, 


oft lis neck, should think,were made of steel, | from the inscription seems to have met with 
or, Lam certain, they need some balsamic ap-| the same fate in a yet bloodier war. But this 
plications alter one of his torturing oratories. | part of the Great Sepulchre is filled with the 
But, after all the deductions which can be rea-| tombs of warriors, from the age of Edward the 


' ‘ . . . + i a . 
‘sonably made, he is a man of high talent; a} Confessor, to that of George the Third. 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


wer and above alt, the ladies, those beautiful | 


und fascinating erities, think him handsome ; eloquent Irving, | visited the hallowed clois- 
which opinion, with all due deference to his | tere of Westminster Abbey, and heard the mys- 


eloquent orthodoxy, has brought him more 
cuir Uisteners, than ihe rumour of his oratori- 
val powers. His litde, out-ol-the-way conven- 
ticle was crowded to the full; so mach so, 
hat very many were content, pertoree, to 


‘tand in the aisles during the whole service. 


iis sermon was one of a series on the Apoea- | 


iypse; and, however he night have erred in 
some of his eXpositions of those mysterious 
prophecies, no one could deny the power he 
displayed, or retase to admire the research 
and thought which ne had so profoundly elab- 
orated. — Elis gestures are not) particularty 
zracetul, but they are singularly expressive. | 
will mention one. He was deseanting of the 
vortuptions and approaching final overthrow 





man much needed in such an infidel and lib-; The excessive dampness of the place and 
ertine city as London; and, | do not doubt} my ill health compelied me to leave many hours 
many a hardy deist, who never trembled be-| sooner than I desired; but the whole scene, 
tore, has quailed at his terrifie denunciations. | so wonderiul, so awful, so fraught with human 
and shrunk, abashed, from the thunders that| nothingness and vanity, vivid!y impressed it- 
rolled from his tongue. self upon my imagination and will live indel- 
It is said that his popularity is on the wane:/ tly there tith [ become what all the sages, 
warriors, poets and: statesmen, who slumber 
here, are now—dust and emptiness! The gor- 


geously stained windows of this spirit-sooth- 


but his chapel confirmed not the assertion. 
With all his faults and atfectations, I verily be- 
lieve that one of his least powerful discourse- 
ing place; the venerable pillared arcades ; the 
far receding cloisters, and echoing aisles; the 
broken shrine and the rifted wall of the an- 
cient confessional; the cells of penance, seen 


does more good than all the coldly moral pro- 
sings of all the immoral drones of the English 
Episcopacy could do through the everlasting 
ages. 

; through the interwoven bars of a sealed and 
locked iron door; the lofty height and almost 
boundless extent; the dim and holy light per- 
This| vading all; together with the innumerable 





Svon after listening to tie living voice of the 


terious breathings of the undying dead. 
dead who people the deserted sanctuary of a 


venerable Sepulchre of the Immortals, is the 
magnificent but interdicted religion, and whis- 


wondrous dream ot every scholar who has not 
per the battle-notes of war, or the song of in- 


spiration, where nothing, once, was heard but 
Ave Maria! and Miserere, Domine !—all min- 
gled and seen and felt at the same moment, 
leave their spirit in the heart of the beholder, 
and awi.ken emotions, which will be the food 
of his thought when years have slackened the 
vigour of his early strength, and mantled his 
head with the bleaching frosts of experience. 

though Dryden reposed by the opposite cor- For the natural reflections of a poetic mind, 
ner. ‘Turnine an angle of the old zrey wall, | in a place like this, it may not be inappropriate 
; to copy What I wrote upon leaving the Ab! ey > 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


beheld it, and the temple of meditation and 
worship, to him who has traversed its lonely 
aisles. Entering the eastern postern, | beheld 
immediately before me the monumental ima- 
ves of Ben Jonson, Spencer, Butler, (Hudi- 
bras,) Milton and Mason, (the friend of Gray) 
—side by side, without any characteristic or 
distinguishable disposal. Farther on rested 
Cowley—alone in his poetic immortality—- 


suddenly, Shakspeare, Prior, Gray, Gay, 
Thompson Rowe, Goldsmith, and many other 


P P > > ese . . “ - a 9 
f popery, when he said ; I doubt not that | poets and moralists lived or seemed to live be- | What bigh and holy thoughts rush on my brain! 


the Roman elurei has raised many a saint to 
wlorys but she has sunk myriads to the bot- 
formless pit. As he uttered the last words, 
ue elevated his tall form to bis utmost height, 
leaned forward and extended his arm, like 


one nnploring sueeour ino vain—then sunk it 





;OWT--Go\ -- -- , ‘ y . e 
cown-down-down-you would have thought | ne whole Abbey; it is surrounded by the 


to the bottomless pit, indeed; so strong was | 
the illusion of his eloquent manner. There | 
ean be no doubt that Me. trving ts an extraor- 


dinary man; but he is not tree from certain pand death’s heads. Beyond those sleep knights 


frailties and eccentricities, whieh derogate | 


from his general merit. te wears his hair | 


tore ne.” What an august assemblage! What | What aw ful images of ancient days! 
While I behold and tremble and adore 


Thy melancholy pomp of sculptured mind, 
Thou Temple of the Deathless ! treasure-house 
of Argyle, and the greater Joseph Addison— | Of Genins deified ' Beholding thee, 

the learned Barrow and the eloquent South. | The spirit pants for breath, and the heart holds 
Its life-pulse silent—for the immortal dead 
Pour forth their spirits here, and all the air 
Breathes of their immortality. We gaze 


a concentration of spiritual glories!’ Onward 
stand the beautiful effigies of the great duke 


Addison’s monument is the most beautiful in 


erace « t 2 ses, i ‘an iv i g i S 9 ; 
| graces and he mu m cay tivating attitudes, | yng gaze, and turn away, o’erpowered with thoughts 
j mourning their lost and devoted favourite— | Vast as the blended intellects that float 


instead of disgusting marrow-bones, skeletons, | Througl the dim eloisters and religious aisles ; 

And high and holy as the eternal thrones, : 
Their seats of Power. How quaile the astonished sou.- 
Amid the great asseimbly of the Pride 


* But Massinger, the silver-tongued Massinge 
. teas r-tongued Massinger and | 41.4 Glory of the earth! the chosen lords 


long, and in the midst of his discourse, threads | Por’ and Decker slumber, unnamed and unhonoured. Of countless generations '—Here they dwel? 


tt olien with his white taper fingers, throwing | 1m old Southwark church-yard. 











| Together, all the majesty of Mind, 
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Poets and stutesmen, Warriors, orators, 

Prelates aud monarchs and proud knights who sleep, 
Panoplied for battle they will wage no more. 

Fach on his monument appears aud wears 

The grandeur of jis greatness asit burned 

Ip other years.—Now, ere they fade in air, 

My spirit paints their wavering lincaments :— 


Full in the sacred light. far distant thrown 

From yon stained window !---lo! the Hero stands, 

Whose voice shook empires: girtin iron garb, 

With sword uprai-ed, he stands; and through the bars 

Of his closed visor glare his fiery eyes, 

Searching, how vainly! for his foe. 

His towering form doth move, as he would seek 

His foeman cavalier in battle’s throng ! 

—Hark! heard’st thou the shout ? 

clash 

Of deadly tourney ? Saw'st the lightning lance ? 
No! all is silent: Where the mailed Chief? 

There—cold and motionless, the statue stands! 


Yon poet's marble brow breathes thought; his eyes 
Wake from the sleep of ages, and the love, 

The passion of his spirit wakes again. 

Lo! now he grasps his long neglected tyre, 

And inspiration in his cold heart burns. 

— Alas! 
Du-t—nought but dust, all that we love in life— 
Like our own hearts—a dew-drop and a dream! 


the golden strings melt ‘neath his touch— 


From his cold couch the cowled monk doth rise, 
And haste, as he seemed late to vesper hyinn, 

Or matin chant, to his habitual shrine. 

Amazed, he stands ; high crucifix and lamp, 

And censer, and illumined missal—all 

Gone, and the altar-fire extinguished now ; 

The assembly and the holy church he served 
Vanished—e’en while he slept—and gone for ever! 


The orator’s pale lips, in quivering play, 

Reveal the gush of eloquence that once 

Shook thrones and sundered monarchies—but none 
Heed now the voice, whose living image held 

The breathless heart obedient to its sway. 


I hear the rush of countless wings: they move, 
he Great, the Wise, the Reverend and the Good, 
Comminglea now; und shed around the flash, 
The grandeur of their greatness. Here they reign 
throned in pride upon 

The majesty of ages. Genius reigns; 

Aud the bright suns, that lightened lower worlds, 
For ever burn amid the heaven of heavens. 


O'er hearts adoring ; 


For him, howe’er, who meekly venerates 

Thy grandeur, temple of the Deified ! 

When the quick fever of this life is o'er, 

Yar happier were the dying thought—as sweet 

As breath of moonlight flowers, bathed in the dew— 
That he should lay his weary head to rest 

On earth’s green lap, beneath the smile of heaven, 
Where sunlight and the beams of summer stars 

And vermal rains would come, and youths and maids 
Meet in their gentle loves, beside his grave, 

Low in the violet vale—than that his corse 

Should moulder in thy melancholy tombs, 

Thou Sepulchre of nations! where the sounds 
Of multitudes commercing echo harsh 

Along thy pillared vaults and cloisters dim. 





We should manage our fortune like our con- 
stitution: enjoy it when good, have patience 
when bad, and never apply vicleat remedies 
but in cases of necessity. 

Fortune breaks us of many faults which rea- 
yb cannot 


The loud shivering 








AND AMERICAN A'THENAUM. 





YVopular Cales. 





Phere are in all communities a class of peo- 
ple, who consider ot mighty clever, to play 
Upon the tmagination aud fears of then 

neighbours—let sach read, and pause upon 


kip. 


the ivilowing story. 


MARY MCLEOD. 
*O'er thee the sacred sliaft 
That wastes at midnight, or the undreaded hour 


Of noon, tlles harmless; and that very voice, 


Which thuaders terror through the guilty heart, 
With tongues of seraphs Whispers peace to thine |” 


It was hardly possible to imagine the exist- 
ence of a more amiable spirit than that which 
actuated the conduct of the charming Mary 
M‘Cleod. The circle of frgends which had 
assembled atthe house of her uncle, at Lubec, 
in Danish Pomerania, was composed of rather 
a targe family circle of the youth of both 


| sexes, and they formed a constellation of no 


ordinary interest; for there was more than one 
youthful Tyro of the number of acknowledg- 
ed talents, and yet none whose acquired prin- 
ciples could render the fondest parent. solici- 
tous to prevent the object of its affections 
from being blasted by its contagious influence. 
Amid al! their dancing and revelry—in the 
deepest warmth of sparkling disputation— 
Mary M‘Cleod always held a foremost rank ; 
and without intruding herself forward as the 
arbitress of any other person’s opinion, she in 
reality gave atone to that of the whole—for 
those, who could not be convinced by the 
strength of her reasoning, were always ready 
to admire the manner in which it was deliver- 
ed, and were always willing to believe that her 
eyes said less than her other arguments. 
Boasting, one evening, how little she was 
subject to the impressions of fear, it was re- 
solved, by her thoughtless juvenile associates, 
that an attempt should be madeto expose 
what they considered vanity in the extreme. 
With this view, after the consultation, they re- 
solved to introduce into her bed a portion of a 
human skeleton, with its head reclining upon 
a pillow, imagining that, when the unfortunate 
subject of this memoir should undraw the cur- 
tains of her bed, an involuntary scream would 
expose that even her fears could be easily 
worked upon. They listened, when she had 
retired from the dance, with no ordinary si- 
lence; butfor such an exclamation they listen- 
ed in vain; no scream—not the least sound 
was heard; the light of the lamp, too, was 
extinguished, after a seemingly long interval, 
and all was apparently buried in a profound, 
uninterrupted silence. Concluding, therefore, 
that the fearless maiden had the skull 
and removed it in silence, they retired, with 


seeu 


the plan they had laid toalarm her. Intruth, 


Mary M‘Cleod bad uot seen the horrid specta- 
d 
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tle; she reposed in the same bed with a hu- 


man skull, totally ignorant of the presence of 
soappalling a sight, and slept as sound as in- 
voce ce always will, in peace, by its side. The 


moon, rismog during the night, shed its 


, ' 
)faystirouch the window of ber room, full up 


on the head of the skeleton, presenting an ob- 
ject barely visible to the eye,and, for that 
reason more horribly awiul than language 
could attempt to describe; more espe ially as 
there were no objects distinetiy present to the 
eye, Which could dispel any dreadful illusion, 


which sucha spectacle ander such cireumstan 


‘es, could give rise to. Upon this secne ar 

ranged by an unfortunate concurrence of 
events, as if laid out by the hand of a demon, 
beamed the bright eye of Mary M’Cleod, as 
she awoke from a dream—fell like the spark- 
ling eye of an angel hovering over chaos. The 
shock was too exquisitely horrible to be endu- 
red; her fine spirits could not withstand the 
blow; and but a few minutes sufficed to con- 
vert the soaring spirit of her, whose wit had 
lately abashed even the most presumptuous 
into that wild horror stricken essence, which 
directed the wild motions of a beauteous, un 

fortunate maniac, 

** Listen,” said the wife of the worthy host, 
to a physician of long practice inthe most be- 
nevolent of the sciences ; ‘ Listen to that cur 
rious, long-continued laugh! It is surely the 
laugh of your favourite, Mary M'Cleod!”” In 
afew minutes, all the inmates of the house 
were asseinbled at the doorof the room, which 
contained the beauteous form from whence 
this wild laughing emanated; it paused fora 
few moments, and then again proceeded— 
again it ceased, and all became silent as the 
Again the laugh went on—no entrea- 
ties could stop it—all questions passed away 
unheeded. ‘It sounds,” said one of the ser- 
vants, ‘as if it was approaching the window.” 


grave. 


This suggestion roused the weeping energy of 
the worthy doctor; he hastily burst open the 
door: and rushed into the room; but his be 

nevolence came too late, for the unfortunate 
subject of the story had precipitated herself 
to the ground, and was borne back by her 
ayonized companions, more dead than alive. 
The doctor soon foresaw that the injury she 
had received would render all care useless— 
death had The in- 
cessant care however, which was bestowed up- 
on her, brought her from a state of torpor to 
Her halt-dead attendants 


marked her for hs own. 


some little feelin. 
had yet a hope forthe best; but death came 
on apace—no balm could cure an injured 
frame, whose angelic spirit was, if possible, 
still more dreadfully wounded. Her days of 
suffering were therefore few: and on the 


morning, in which she fled into the fields where 


| folly never riots, the bright spark of reason 
some little disappointment, at the ill suecess of | 


returned to her yet once again—all powers of 
mind came back with renewed strength; and 
calling around her the weeping group, with 
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fi whom she had parted bui afew evenings be- 
, i fore, she bezged of them to torget her fate as 
if completely as she forgave those who were the 
A | uninteational cause of her death. * Do not 
» imagine,”’ said the retiring aogel—* do not 
Hi forone moment believe that Lam sorry that 
f. the period shall come when [ shall be set 
tree fron a pilgrunage, wiveb might, perhaps 
if have ended still more Gufortunately, and 
might not have afforded so useful an example 
2 of the dangers of working upon the fears of 
; + auy one: nor should Thave been so tried had 


} not my vanity laid claim to what no one ever 
In all 


scenes of life, 


posscssed—a total absence ot all tear 


Ty 


future periods, amid the gay 


When anger shall prompt you may you recol- 


~ 


i lect to forgive others, as Mary M'Cleod for- 

M gave you; and, if ever my spirit shall be depu- | 
ted again to visit the earth, E shall, perhaps, 
be that very attendant spirit, who, at that very 

t moment, will bring back to your recollection 


the fate of Mary M'Cleod 


| 
nce 


Hitevary, 
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h IWMY FATHER'S HOUSE. 


strongly upon the mind the unstableness of 
every thing around us, and the voracity of 
time, than a visit to the scenes Of our childhood 
after the lapse of many intervening years, and 
an observation of the changes which have ta- 
ken place there in the aspect of natural and 
artificial objects. Some trees that, when we 
last saw them, were scarce larger than shrubs, 
have grown up and spread their branches on 


- 


every side, iu the tull vigour ot maturity ; oth- 
ers that we remembered fine and flourishing 
have disappeared altogether Hedges and 


fences have been removed; the paddock 
ploughed ap with the lawn, and the garden, 
Which is always the repository of a thousand 
pleasing recollections transtormed into a mea- 
dow. Every little spot, rendered dear trom 
association with our early years, aud which 
we expected to hail with overflowing hearts, 
has undergone some kind of transtormation 
We gaze upon the places so changed with sad- 
ness: sigh at our reminiscences, and hasten 
sent state should weaken the images in the | 
picture whieh memory has preserved. But of | 
objects of this sort, the dwelling where we 
passed our earliest hours is that which we re- 
visit afler years of absence with the deepest 
we feel as if 
any change in it were a cruel innovation upon 


and inost touching sensation: 





a property Which we deem our own, and ever 
/ wish to behold the same. 
| Twenty years had elapsed since [beheld my 


| carded cover of a letter. 


away trom the scene, halt afraid lest its pre- | Wh 
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king me into that part of the country, I deter- 
niiaed te visit it once more, for the sake ot re- 


calling by-gone times, and persons identified 


with it im memory. Certain loealities are 


doing this with us all—the re-| 


long since deceased } 


power t 
Ineiibrance of parents 
would be tresher there than any where else. | 
1 anticipated a melancholy pressure, on enter- 
ing once more tue door of the house in which 
I first opened my eyes on the world, and in 
yamziug upon the corner of (he parlour iu which 
my father used to take his afternoon pipe, 
thirty years ayo, and my mother used tu sit) 
nursing on her knee a lively sister of mine, of 
Whom death, a few years after deprived ler. 
I siould see again the chimney-piece, over 
Which had hang the picture of a ship in tull 
sail. On this my young eyes bad a thousand 
times gazed with admiration, and | had often 
rudely sketched it on my slate, or scrawied 
what I thought a resemblance of iton the dis- 
A large landscape | 
in oil, an indifferent copy from Wilson, once 
hung near the door, on which I thought the | 
utmost effurt of skillin painting must have 
i been expended. 
these objects to their old places, that I should 


I tancied, could | restore 


|} spend in that room entire days, holding com- 


munion with the spirits of the past. 
| anticipation, | reached the house, but found | 
it untenanted and desviate. The wind sighed | 
through the broken casements ; a sort of wing 
j containing What had been used as a nursery 
in my time, with a chamber over it, had been 
, pulled down to improve the road, on which it 
Improvements of this sort, ne- 


| cessary as they are, make sad bavoe among 


| encroached. 


the moot precious objects of our early associa- 
What mementos of past pain or plea- 
sure, belonging to hundreds of minds, are in- 


| volved in the destruction of a street, or the 
| 


| tions. 


widening of an alley !—in this respect pur- 
veyors of brick and mortar are sworn foes to 
The appearance of 
our old Louse smote my heart, but still I con- 


' 
| the poetry of our tives. 


| 


| gratulated mysell, that I had found the great- 


ler part of it entire, and that [ might enter it | 


| again, and gaze upon the rooms where once 
| my young heart had throbbed with delight at 
| the smile of a kind father, and of the best mo- 
‘ther on whom the sun had evercast his beams. 
at a gift of heaven is a kind mother'!— 
earth has nothing to compare with such a bles- 
sing—the best tather is but half a good mother. 
How happy was Pope, that he had one te 
watch and nurse, when he was himself past 
the meridian of his lite—a happiness but few 
have known that could enjoy it as he did. 

But to returnto my subject. With some 
difficulty | procured the key of the dilapidated 


Full ot | still remained entire. 


bited with objects that are no more 
of Moore's beautiful song— 


I though’ 


There we shall have our feast of tears, 
Aad inapy a cup of silence pour, 

Our guests the shade of former vears 
Our tousts to lips that bloom no more. 


My companion was not, however, much for 


) med to partake in these sensations, and I dis- 


‘pensed with her society in rambling through 


What a 
them ail—so sad were my recollections, that 


the apartments. gloom pervaded 
their neglected state added but little to the 
sombre colouring flung over them by memo- 
ry. My heart beat quick as I entered the sit 
ling room which had been most commou!s 
used by the family during my childhood ; al! 
was silent, mourntul and deserted. The fur 
niture, the colours of the carpet, the paper on 
the walls, even two o> three of the visitants, 
who were once free guests there all started to 
my recolieciion. J remembered on which 
part of the walls | with my companions had 
sketched our shadows in profile by candle 


light; anda name written on the glass of the 


window, long prior to my tamily having be- 
come inhabitants of the house, which I had 
spelled over a hundred times during childhood, 
1 was standing among 


ae - ume Cao i ‘ : _ — a he aek 5 ae a7) >} 
There are few things that impress more | this kind of castle building, and feasting upon | the wrecks of the past, and gazing upon their 


shadowy and broken forms. Wiere were the 
friends that [ had seen there in my childhood? 
J louked around me, and I could observe no 
| trace of them—I searched, and I could not 
| find one tace that had looked smiling upon me 
jthere in the haleyon hours of my youth. I 
went into the room that had in my time been 
| the study, and seated myself on a tragment of 
_a stool which I found in the dusty apartment 
| curtained with the spider’s web, and looking 


| aged from neglect. 1 recalled to recollection 


| the side near the window where my fatier 


| used to sit and meditate, until | almost imagi- 

ned him to be there. His desk and papers, 
his velvet cap that hung ona peg over it, and 
| his ponderous tomes of divinity, arranged 


} 


| carefully on either hand, were again visible 
lto my *mind’s eye,” as they had once been 
}in reality to my bodily vision. f went into 
the chamber where | was first introduced into 
this distempered scene of being; but my re- 
flections related much less to mys: If than to 
vthers—my mind dwelt principally upon the 
former inhabitants of the dwelling, and was 
constantly asking itself—where are they ! 

In the dining room the memory of many a 
repast that | had partaken recurred to me, 
with the spot where the table was always pla- 
ced when we had visitors, and the countenan- 
ces of several well-known guests, not one of 
whom then survived. I would have given an 
emnpire to have placed them there again for an 





habitation from an aged neighbour who well 





father’s house, and the place where | had 


| pent the earliest part of my life. 
o 


Business ta- | 





remembered my family residing in it. We | 
entered it together, and I felt as I alwavs feel | 
at the presence of a place which I have inha- 


hour ortwo. Whatadelicious intercourse, we 
should have held! How affectionately [should 
have addressed them, and told them, and let 


~~ 


< 
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them see, sow my heart overflowed with de- 
light, and that the measure of regard { felt for 
them had not declined with increase of years 
and knowledge. Descending the stiir case, I 
found my name carved inthe wainscoat at the 
bottom, which had been done thirty years be- 
fore, at the age when the knife in boyish 
hands is a sad implement of mischief among 
schoo! desks, smooth barked trees, and church 
pews. Insilence | entered the garden behind | 
the dwelling, where literally 


Many « garden flower grew wild. 


What numerous happy bours I had gambol- 
led away there! The rank grass, that had 
sprung up from the long unsthaven plot, was | 
intermixed with coarse tall weeds, and the 
brown leaves of the trees, tor the season was 
autumn, rustled mournfully among the bow- 


ers over my head, in token of melancholy 


times, or, sweeping along the deserted walks, | 
were brushed to my tect by the blast, giving | 
birth to sad and unutterable sensations. 1 sea- | 
ted myself for a short space upon ap old vak 
bench, in the state when 


Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 
Swells et the breast and turns the past to pain. 


What was my father’s house to me now? 
What but the memento of happier days! A 
dumb monitor, that, addressing the heart by 
signs, told a painful tale of human decay and 


cial thing in us all 


| [E may truly say of her what Shenstone said so | 
Well of bis relative Miss Doiman,—* How | 





nothingness. A plane-tree, planted when I 
was a child, now overshaduwed with its broad 
cool leaves a rustic sevt, or rather ail that re- | 
mained of one, consisting of a single halt-rot- 
ten plank. In that spot the family otten break- 
fasted in summer, in a bower of evergreen, | 
and [ had read wy morning task there when | 
the tall spreading plane-tree was only three 

or four feet in height. Standing on thot seat 

Thad gazed often on the blue waste of ccean | 
that was seen between two distant hills, and | 
fancied, when a white sail appeared, that I 
should like to visit remote regions, as Cook 
had done: for his Voyages were my delight | 
when a boy, and | lenged to imitate him. Hua- | 
heine aud Otaheite were for ever in my head. 


‘The dangers of the seawere never considered : 
its suriace in my youthful idea was always 
besutiiul, and its skies ever bright. What 
would I noi have given, on visiting the old | 
scenery to recall those moments again, and my 
light-hearted companions also who had often 
met me in that very garden. Among them 
was the lovely little Emma M. who, like the 
summer cloud with its hues of beauty, floated 
for a time in the sunshine of youth, and disap- 
peared tor ever. Emma M. was my first love, 
in figure pelite aud exquisitely symmetrical, 
With an eye ot biue not languid, for it reflect 
ed the emotions of a lively mind clear asa 


mirror. 
ness; ber acquirements respectable for her — 
age. 











aud what else does a lover ask? Avril. ial ac- 
qu-rements have nothing todo with tre passion 
which nature inspires; our love tor the sex 
cannot b» heightened be their aceomplsh- 
mets, though our esteem may. Respecting 
love we must recur lo the siinplieity of nature 
aud to first principles The love of the wise 


and ignorant is the same involuntary unartifi- 





Mine then partook of the 
romantic. IL preferred to rainble in woods, 

and on the sea shore, with the object of my 

young idolatry, that I might enjoy her society | 
in the solitude of nature, and gaze with selfish | 
rapture on the sweetest countenance that | 
ever beheld, little thinking how svon the 


But— 


worm was to riot on its beauty. 


—Thou art gone, thou loved and lovely one, 
Whom youti and youth's affection bound to me. 


much interior is the conversation of the living 
Years 
have not robbed these scenes of a single tint 


to the bare remembrance of thee!” 


of their rich colouring; they are stored up in 


_ ao & ee —— 


For the Gazette and Atheneum. 
CONTEMPLATION. 


Oft in the lonely aight, 


When solemn silence reigns o'er earth and sky, 


Of cvpress groves that in the low winds sigh, 


Amid the shadowy light 


The thoughts of death come o'er my heart, 
Like adim dream of summer even, 
And, then, I feel T could depart, 


Like a suabright cloud trom the brow of heaven, 


Without a sigh or tear, 
Without a single fear, 


A doubt to darken my airy flight, 


Or 


WwW 


a shade of earth's gloom mid the heavenly light 


I muse of other hours, 
hen Love, unstained by human passion, shone, 
Like dew-belled starbyght towers, 


Over my clad heart, trom Beauty» loveliest one j= 


Suc those are hours of mourning now, 
Of sadness, sorrow and regret,— 
Hope's cloudless sun hath left my brow,---- 


| Forthe darkened light of Love is set! 


Sweet Mary 
Ora shadow on the stream, 


---like a dream, 


my mind a> beauteous as they once were, soft- | Thou livest, alone, in my clouded brain 
ened a little, and thereiore more harmonious | 4 Vision ef days that come got again | 


in colouring, but as much valued as ever:— 


Oh, scenes in strong remembrance set 
Scenes, uever, never to return ! 
Scenes, ifim stuvor FE forget, 
Aguin I feel—again I burn. 





I paced slowly out of the garden for the last 


t-me | was ever destined to see it. | turned 


' round and looked,—turned and looked again ! 


upon it, as Je tered the house. | was weak 
enough to drop a tear as 1 crossed the tbhres. 
hold, tur which FE chided myse ft, but it was an 
oblation from a muid that had encountered an- 
guish as well as pleasure therg, of which years 
spent amid the world’s heartlessness had not 
obliterated the smaiiest trace. I moved husti- 


ly through the passage, and wut at the trout 





Th 


Ww 


I seek thee in the grove, 

edim green wood, where pure Acalon’s stream, 
Where erst we loved to rove, 

rapt in the glories of Love's youthful dream 
Beneath thy bower, in starry gloom, 
Tlisten to thy voice that flows-- - 
Ah! only from the widmight tomb ! 


Like the fragrant breath of the moraing rose— 


T! 


I wake, alone, to weep, 
Aud sigh once more to sleep, 
rat illusion may wear her inystical spell 


Round the bleeding heart---that knows too weil. 


I think of friends beloved ; 


The true in heart, the tried in faich, the wise-- 


In 


They, waifting not. when proved, 
ought! that breathes and blossoms in the skies je 
flook around, but they are gone, 
Like flitting moon-heams on the wave ; 
And, when 4 sigh, my sighs alone 


door, which as it closed on its creaking and | Tell of the living around the grave! 


aged linges, seemed to separa‘e me trom a 
treasure of inestimable worth. 


1 ielt inciined 


Two pale cold -tars sleep there, 
Like spirits in the air, 


While they slumber low, on their final bed, 


to go back and view at over again, but chiding | mid the tlowers we loved, ere youth had fled 


myseli for my Weakncss, and summoning a 
bullying species of resolution that ill agreed | 


with my feelings, I still went onwards without | 
' 


Lo] 
in the road which would secon have hindered 


my beholding it if | had looked backs I halt- | 
ed a moment, took a farewell glance, sighed, | 


looking behind me until J came to a furning, | Thy fuir haiv streats, thy blue eves, languishing, roll 


and watked mouruiully away. Three months | 


‘ ° | 
alter this, the owner razed it to the ground | 


Lo 


Ah 


My heart returns to thee, 
st lovely One! thou twin-born of my soul! 
Thy seraph smile T see, 


Thy step is like the wildwood fawn's 

Thy heart, the dove «, thy voice, the swan’s 
Soft, pure and sweet as dewy lawne--- 
whenee tose sighs and hollow moans ?* 
Beath's shadow clouds her eyes--- 

Cold, pale, and still she lies! 


and ploughed up the gerden. | Ne trace of my | Her spirit pants, ike a springtime even, 


father’s huuse now rewains. The grass grows 
over the spot, and a triend, who lately pas-ed | 


Aud her brow reveals the light of heaven 
} 


- 


The beauty of past joys 


it, told ne that he saw a fleck of sheep feeding | Deepen the darkness of the lowering gloom, 


on a place so iavaiuable in my recollection, | 


flu:ter din gaudy array belore my youthtu 


She was made to love and be beloved, | vision. 


That o'er ny summer -kies 


Her temper was mild even to meek- aud w nere su maby dreams of happiness had. Ro'ls from the dun recesses of the tomb ! 


linagination’s tairy dreams, 
The bloom of beauty ip the mind 
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The blush of music-breathing streams, 
Vanish —and leave reality behind! 
J see no more the shapes of air, 
Nyinphs, dryads, oreads---angel things | 
That flung abroad their golden hair 
And fanned the blue heaven with radiant wings: 
They ure gone trom me now 
Like the stars from the brow 
Of the forest-crowued hill, in the stillness of night 
I marked but their warning---I felt but their thght. 


I could hie down and weep 

This weary, faint and hopeless life away, 
And sink 10 death's fast sleep, 

Like a fur child, tired of its tiny play ; 
for L have borne and stall do bear 
‘Phe burden of a broken heart ;— 
Lost to the world, im youth's despair 

Like a cloud—dew or shadow, I would quickly depart— 
The sole memorval left 
To the kind#tow berett, 

The tender light of a spotless fame, 


A heart thar loved Aindly, and---a desolate Name ! 
L. F. 


-e0r— 
PARTING 


I cannot live, and love thee not! 
When far away 
Irom thee I stray, 
Should slandering tongue of rival youth, 
Or jealous maids belie my truth, 
Lict the false rumour move thee not. 


Aud if, when Fam near thee not, 
Some busv toe 
Shall bid me know 
« Another basks io my love's smile ;”’ 
The tale PU heed not of thy guile; 
Thou canst not ¢ hange—lI fear thee not 


Nou! falsehood can as ul thee not— 
"Twas not the excess 
Of lowelia oss 
That hems thee round, first fix'd me thiae ; 
But thy pure sonl—ths love divine — 


And truth—aud these can fail thee pot 


Thon let our parting griev@ thee not— 
But quell that sigh, 
And trom thine eve 
I'll kiss away the gathering cear, 
Aud think '—in one short fleeting year, 
I shall return to leave thee pot. 


But, ah should truth pervade thee not! 
I could not brook 
Thine alter'd look ; 
But, like a bud by unkind sky 
Nipp'd timeless, TP should droop, and die, 


Tn silence—but upbraid thee not. : 


—2O0— 
THE DOWNFALL OF DALZELL. 


1 
The wind is cold, the snuw falls fast, 
Tue might os dark and late, 
As 1 litt aload my voice and ery 
Ry the oppressor's gute. 
There is a vows inevery hall, 
A tongue in every stone , 
The greenwood sings a -ong of joy, 
Since thou art dead and gone ; 
A poct’s voice is in each mouth, 


Aud songs of triumph swell ; 


a - —— 














Glad songs, that tell the gladsome earth 
The downfall of Dalzell. 


° 


As I raised up my voice to sing 
[ heard the green earth say, 
Sweet ain I now to beast and bird, 
Since thou art past away : 
I hear no more the battle shout, 
The matyrs’ dying moans ; 
My cottages and cities sing 
From their founcatiou-stones; 
The carbine and the culverin’s mute- 
The deathshot and the yell 
Are turn’d into a hymn of joy, 
For thy downfall, Dalzell. 


3. 

I've trod thy banner in the dust, 
And caused the raven call 

From thy bride chamber, to the owi 
Hatched on thy castle wall ; 

I've made thy minstrel's music dumb, 
And silent now to fame 

Art thou, save when the orphan casts 
His curses on thy name. 


Now thou may’st say to good men’s prayers 


A long and Jast farewell: 
There's hope for every sin save thine— 
Adieu, adicu, Dalzell! 


4. 
The grim pit opes for thee her gates, 
Where punish’d spirits wail, 


And ghastly death throws wide her door, 


Aud hails thee with a Hail. 


Deep from the grave there comes a voice, 


A voice with hollow tones, 
Such as a spirit’s tougue would have, 
That spoke through hollow bones :— 
* Arise, ye martyr'd men, and shout 
Prom earth to howling hell; 
He comes, the persecutor comes ; 
All hail te thee, Dalzell!” 


3D. 
O'er an old battle-field there rush’d 


A wind, and 
The sever'd limts all rustling rose, 


with a moan 


Even fellow bone to bone. 
“Lo! there he goes,” I beard them say, 
* Like babe in swathing band, 

Who shook the temples of the Lord, 
And passed them ‘neath his brand. 
Cursed be the spot where he was born, 

There Jet the adders dwell, 
And from his father’s hearthstone hiss: 
All hail to thee, Dalzell!” 


6. 

I saw thee growing like a tree— 
Thy green head touch'd the sky— 
But birds far fren thy branches built, 
The wild deer passed thee by ; 
No golden dew dropt on thy bough, 
Glad summer scora’d to grace 


Th e¢ with her flowers, nor shepherds wooed 


Beside thy dwelling place: 

The axe has come and hewn thee down, 
Nor left one shoot to tell 

Where allthy stutely glory grew, 
Adieu, adieu, Dalzell! 


7 
An ancient man stands by the gate, 
His head like thine ts gray, 
Gray with the woes of many years, 
Years four score and « day. 
Five brave and stately sons were his : 





Two daughters sweet and rare ; 

An old dame dearer than them all, 
And lands both broad and fair :— 

Two broke their hearts when two were slain 
And three in battle fell-- 

An old man’s curse shall cling to thee : 
Adieu, adieu, Dalzell! 


8. 

And yet I sigh'to think of thee, 
A warrior tried and true 

As ever spurred a steed, when thick 
The splintering lances flew. 

I saw thee in thy stirrups stand, 
And hew thy foes down fast, 

When Grierson fled, and Maxwell fail’d, 
And Gordon stood aghast, 

And Graeme, saved by thy sword, raged fierce 
As one redeem’d from hell. 

I came to curse thee---and I weep : 
So go in peace, Dalzell. 
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It appears that the letter, which we publish. 
ed last week, from Sir Walter Scott to M 
Defauconpret, (the translator into French of 
the Waverly novels,) dated 15th April, 1826, 
was written in 182), as will be seen by the 
following. 

From the London Courier, July 17. 

To the editor—Sir, I have seen to-day in 
your paper, a copy of a letter I have received 
from Sir Walter Scott, some years ago. As I 
have always thought, and still think, that the 
publication of a letter without the knowledge 
of its writer, is a breach of confidence, | beg 
leave to declare that Lam a perfect stranger 
to it. Mr. Gosselin, a Parisian bookseller, 
and the publisherof my translation of the 
novels of the author of Waverly, ina y.sit 
to London four or five years ago, reques- 
ted of me that letter, only as an object of cu- 
riosity, and as I did not attach any importance 
to it, | gave it asa matter of course. I have 
been very much surprised, after such an inter- 
val of time, to hear that he had caused a fac 
simile of it to be made, ind inserted in a new 
edition of the same novels. If that circum- 
stance wound the feelings of any one, nobody 
can be more sorry for it than lam, and I have 
written to Mr. Gosselin to express to him my 
displeasure at an act to which he has never 
been authorised by me. [have the honour to 
be, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

DEFAUCONPRET. 
No. 5, Robert-st. Hampstead Road, July 15. 

Why Sir Walter has used so much mystery 
regarding ihe authorship of these novels is 
very strange. We have seen and heard so 
matiy contradictory accounts, we scarcely 
know what to think of him. That he is in 
the secret of the authorship we never ques- 
tioned—that he wrote part of the novels, we 
never doubted ; but that he is the sole author 
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we are not willing to admit: we believe they 
are not ‘he production of one man, for the 
reasons which we advanced in our sixth num- 
ber of the present volume—but of a literary 
club. We must leave time to unravel this af- 
fair, and if Sir Walter has any respect for his 
character, we think he will come forward, in 
plain and direct terms—not in contradictory 
and ambiguous, as heretofore, and avow 
what title he has tothe appellation ef ‘ The 
Great Unknown.” 


—ao— 


Editorial Garbling.—We had some time 
ago, occasion tu advert to a practice of seve- 
ral editors extracting our original articles, and 
palining them off as their own. We have 
lately observed another kid of transgression, 
Which is equally reprehensible, namely, in 
copying original matter from our columns, for 
which we get credit, but so altering, amend- 
ang, and garbling the text, that it can scarcely 
be recognized. 

An instance of this gross injustice occurred 
lately. A certain paper, in the western part 
of this state, copied ‘THs Nameuess Story,” 
written expressly for our paper, which has 
been cut and carved to very nonsense, in ma- 
ny parts. By this course we get credit, or 
more likely discredit, for what we actually 
have no claim. Would it not be as reasona- 
ble to put words in a iman’s mouth which he 
never spoke? would it not be as honourable 
to copy a poem, novel, &c. of some popular 
author, altered, and garbled according te the 
editor's better taste and judgment, as to coin- 
mit the sins of which we now complain? Is 
there justice in this, either te author or read- 
er! 

Henceforth we request all editors, who may 





be disposed to honour us, by copying from our 
columns to give the articles exactly as they | 
find them (save for the typographical errors, 
which cannot be avoided in a weekly journal,) | 
else, omit them altogether. 


~<A 


On the Education of Young Ladies.—The | 


fashion of educating young girls in many | 
parts of our country, and especially in this | 


city, has often been a subject of consideration | 
With us. 


Parents adopt a system, which is in | 
many cases, highly reprehensible, and one, , 
that, renders their daughters very unfit to fill | 
the important duties in society, which, when | 
they advance t) womanhood they are called | 
upon to perform. 

This is not for the want of good and excei- 
lent schools, for we have many that are an 
honour to the country, but it is the studies ; 
Which parents adopt. 


showy accomplisi:ments are the great deside- 


retum. That young ladies mey shine at bails, | Men. 


‘fushion, &e. 


‘ | 
Not the useful, but the | 
' 

! 


to be ojects of far greater moment, now-a- 
days, that to fit them to render their fireside— 
when they come to have one of their own— 
agreeable, or to make them suitable compan- 
ions for intellectual men. 


By the time a young lady has reached the 
age of thirteen, not one in an hundred can do 
more (as tar as really useful studjes are in the 
case ) than read and write their own language 
sufficiently well for ordinary purposes—the 
rest of their time has been devoted to dancing, 
music, embroidery, drawing, &c. Of late, a 
tew have added to the above, a smattering of 
French and Italian, these languages having 
lately come in fashion—this branch of learn- 
ing has been taught them, more for the sake 
of singing the songs of these nations, and in 
the present wra, of understanding the Opera, 
than for any lasting bencfit. This being the 
object of these languages, we class them among 
the accomplishments of dancing, &c. above 
enumerated. Their course of English read- 
ing, consists of the Waverly, and some other 
modern novels, with a few passages of our 
living poets. Science, history, and the other 
important branches which nominaily consti- 
tute a part of their education, are severe 
tasks, Which, when got by rete, to pass exami- 
nation at school, are never more thought of, 

Such is a New-York lady, at the swect age 
of thirteen. Now she is tov old to go to school 
—it would seem very strange and unfashiona- 
ble (this last word is a powerful spell, to check 
a thousand good doings) to study any longer ; 
—she must ‘‘ come out,” as the phrase is. 
From the day she attends her first party, till 
the Lour she is married, is a most unprofitable 
period, not only to the mind but also to the 
health. Balls and dress; fashion and beaux, 
are all she thinks of. and ail she knows. 

To all, we believe the school-daysare a state 
of probation, fitting the minds of youth, to 
explore the path of knowledge. But the young 
ladies of the present age—no, we beg pardon, 
—their parents, seom to think very different- 
ly; they consider, when their daughter has 
finished her schooling, she knows all! that she 
can orfshould learn. This is a very mistaken 
idea. ‘The cultivation of mind to render her a 
pleasing companion to the ‘u\band of her 
future choice, and a knowled;¢ of a house- 


| wife’s dut es, to make his home A -reeable, are 


of the first moment. "Tis easy fur a lady to 
win the affections of a gentleman, but itis a 
difficult task to keep theim--hence it is that we 
lave suo many unhappy matches--hence it: is 
that we have so tn .ch scandal, ex(ravagance, 
Ii education (all. wing some- 
thing for the perversity uf human va.ure) lie 
al! the errors of the age. 

Wihiy ist, tha: we bave so many bachelors? 


In England, young lecies are not al- 


tis the igneranre and extravagance of wo-! 


{tilt that period study alone is their occupa 
tion. 


dn this hot summer weather, we have no pa- 
Pteeh to examine thoroughly a subject of 
| such vast importance; and ther fore will con- 
clude this article with a few geaeral remarks. 

Let parents keep their daughters at school 


till they are seventeen or cighteen years of 


| age; let their studies be principally the useful 
--let the showy be of minor cousideration with 
the improvement of the mind; let domestic 
economy be of the first moment—and let 
balls and beaux be out of the question, and 





we warrant, with this course, we will see, not 


only more intelligence, but also more happi 
ness in society. 

We have not the disposition at present to 
Say apy thing on the education and conduct of 
young gentlemen—they need a much greater 
reformation than young ladies. ‘Their igno 
rance and dissipation are proverbial. 


—e2e— 


THE HISTORY OF THE OLD WOMAN'S THREE 
SONS, 

There are thousands and tens of thousands 

of histories extant, some very concise, and 


some very inconcise; but of all that ever 
came under our observation, we never read 
one, so distinct, and intelligible as that of “The 
Old Woman's three sons’ The most appro- 
ved version of which is as fullows: 


‘“ There was an old Woman had three Sons. 
Jerry, and James, and Joho, 

Jerry was hanged, and James was drowned ; 

Aud John was lost and could not be found : 

So there was an end to her three sons, 
Jerry, and James, and John.” 


Logicians set itdown as an established rule, 
that the first sentence ot a work should give 
the reader some idea of the subject. This 
history is in strict conformity, beginning 

“ ‘There was an old woman had three sons.” 
This plainly leads us to expect some account 
of the old Woman's sons: if, however, there is 
any thing ambiguous in this line, ‘tis that it 
leaves us uncertain whether the Old Woman 
was or Was not a widow ; but probably as the 
highly gifted historian called ber an old wo- 
man, and said nothing about her husband, it 
is to be inferred that she was a widow. Ia 
the next edition we intend to take the great 
responsibility upon ourselves, and alter the 
text, thus, 

There was an old widow had three sons. 

This, therefore, will convey a great deal of 
information, namely, that a woman child was 
born, lived for a time a maiden, married, had 
i children, and then by the melancholy loss of 

her husband, became a widow. Notwith- 
standing all these particulars there is much 





scope heft for the im: giration She was an 


old widow; but how old? was she, or had she 


#uu appear interesting in drawing rooms, seem | lewed * to go into company” til eighteen: been Landsome? what was the pitch of her 
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mind, or the strength of ber maternal affee-| that his fate was not unlike the fair Ophelia’s 
tion! what was her complexion, or temper? | —which leaves mankind in doubt, whether it 
ind still farther, she had three sons, how old | wasan accidental or a premeditated act. Be it 
were the boys, or what kind of fellows were | asit may, ‘James was drowned.”’ This wasa 
they’ They were called second and a severe blow to the old woman, 
“ Jerry and James and Joho.” and now she was left with only one son to 
hese are seriptural appellations, and no | comfort her old age; this consolation was not 
doubt, like their ancient namesakes, were | permitted her to enjoy long, for 
very respectable and godly men. We are led * John was@ost, and could not be found.” 
o believe this, the more, because, their mo-| What “a horrid catastrophe” the London 
ther was an old woman, and all old mothers] papers would have called it. Uncertainty is 
are very kind and affectionate people, who] always more painiul than certainty ; of the 
each their chilrden to do every thing that is] old woman’s two first sons, one was hanged 
right and lawful. Premising this, ‘tis very un-| and one was drowned, but hapless John was 
fortunate that “ Jerry was hanged.” Hang- | lost—but worse than the loss itself—he could 
ed! How and for what? Can we admit that | not be found. 
How was he lost; where did he go? alas! 
named, he was assuredly the first born,) was} no one can say: all that is known, is, one 


Jerry, ‘ her eldest hope,” (lor, being the first 


guilty of a horrid erime, that made him ame- | morning after breakfast he went from home, 
nable to the laws of his country. Did he | as was his usual custom, at dinner he did not 
murder, rob, or commit arson? None of these} return: how unhappy the old woman must 
can we reasonably charge against Jerry. Yet} have felt—evening came, but still he did not 
he was hanged. For what? not knowing | appear. What a miserable and sleepless night 
that he was actually guilty of any crime, we} his mother must have spent! any parent who 














cannot in our hearts accuse him. Yethe was) ever had a strayed child may imagine her 
banged. Was it his own act, or was he strung | feelings, but who can describe them? Days, 
ip by the hands of the common executioner ’ | weeks, months, and years passed, still, 


| 


If it were his own act, alas! what could have * John was lost and could not be found.” 


been the cause perhaps disappointed ambi- 





But the old woman must have had hopes of 
tion, or unrequited love! O! what dreadful | his return—she must have advertised in all the 
wurders many a cruel fair one has to auswer! newspapers, and sent the town crier of every 
or: and oh! what horrid crimes this envions town aud village to tell the story, describe the 
and malicious world has caused. Poor Jerry'| youth, and offer a reward for his recovery: 
he was hanged. What became of his body "| but no trace of John could be found. “ Hope 
was he decently interred in a christinu bury-) deferred maketh the heart sick” and no doubt 
mg ground, or was his body given to the cal-| the old woman, now childless and aione, must 
Jous surgeons’? | 


on this point, atas, his history bitterly have felt this: but where could John 


is silent, and we, his posterity, are leit in un- possibly have gone. He could not, in nature. 


‘aplorable doubt. His two brothers * James} have run away and forsaken his aged, widow- 


mid Jolin’ outlived him, and undoubtedly as! eg parent, and leave her childless. What was 
allectionate brothers should, severely felt his | his tate? Waat a wide field for speculation 
loss; but his poor old mother, how keenly she | this leaves. Perhaps be was seduced into a 
mnust have grieved; and before her tears were 


dissecting room by remorseless surgeons, and 
dry for the fate of her eldest born, ‘ 


James} made a subject for their own wicked ends— 
was drowned: this was a melancholy acei- perhaps his face was painted black, by godless 


. , x a 9 . . re a 
dent. Poor James! but drowning, it is said, | kidnappers, and sold to shivery—or, as likely 


isan easy death, and his body and soul prob-| he may have been attacked by wicked mur- 
ably parted easier than bis brother Jerry «, | devers. end his body thrown into some ditch 
Who was hanged. But how was James drown-| or pond. Or, it may have been griet, that 
ep! it must have been by accident, for there ’ 


igi ; * Jerry was hanged and James was drowned,’ 
ine yours to des toy Senge |e sta Nps nd rbd hi of 
the fate of James the various comsitruteters mind, and in this condition ne ray 4 have ima- 

v4 ’} gined that unnatural deaths, like diseases, ron 
whe have written on this history disagree. in families, and to avoid such a melancholy 


Some say that he was a sailor. ; 
g i as a swilor, ane , : 
. itl and while end, have gone—zgone whitner? heaven only 


bound on a voyage of discovery to Lilliput, or knows, all that the world is certain of. is 


’ 


the northwest passage, in a dreadful storin, 
Wher the ocean ran mountains high, his ves- ~ Se ee ee eee ane See” 

sel was wrecked, and he, with al! the crew History is replete with accounts of wild men 
were drowned, and, as a learned commenta-| *!4 hermits being tound in inaccessible moun- 
tor on trish history, said was the case wth the tains, unexplored forests, and dismal swamp- 
first Phenecians wh: visited the Ee-pald Isle, Some thought, he was the misauthrope set 
nor one returned to tell the dreadful tales oth.| 2% 8" Irish meuntain, others, that he was th 
ers sy, hatatsea.inam. hiy tempest he was] “ id man of Bobeana; while it bay been sai 
sWep. uverbuard; while again it is asserted | M#4l @ man Was seen Iw the dismai swamp, who 





Be 


| very much resembled the widow's son John 
Some learned commentators have denied all 
these positions, and st:ked their lives aud re- 
putationg, that, he was seen a wild hormitina 
cave in the western country; each one, how- 
ever assigning him a different locality, in ihe 
interminable wilds of America. To ihis day, 
nothing has been yositively known of him, 
other than, 
“ He was lost and could pot be found.’ 

Mark, how the great author, alter describing 
t!e fate of the three sons, concludes his his 
tory. 

‘So there was an end to her three sons, 
Jerry and James and John.” 
Can any thing be more explicit? In all this 
there is no long metaphysical disquisition, 
no suppositions, nothing but actual facts, tuid 
in unsophisticated verse. 

What beexme of the old woman? It is nottold, 
for the judicious author bas confined himself 
strictly to his title page, namely, ‘* The history 
ot the old woman’s three sons ;’’ this is an ex- 
_ample worthy the imitation of every historian 

—nay, of every writer. Now-a-days, it is 
| very seldom that we can tell any thing of the 
contents of a book by its title, no more than 
| We ean judge of a man’s character by his 
| hame, but it is as necessary that books should 
| have sume appellation, as man. We have, 
therefore, in concluding this very elaborate 





the world for the gratuitous alteration we in- 
tend to make in the next edition of this histo- 
ry, and for the speculations we entered into 
concerning the old woman's condition in the 
early part ot our remarks, but our feelings 
were so much excited, that, for our life we 
could not refrain from some specuiation— 
speculation has been the fashion * inourtown” 
for a long time past and who would be out of 
fashion let it lead to what it may? 

It speculation be the fashion, we must in- 
dulge in it, no matter what is the result, for- 


| 
commentary, to beg pardon of the author and 
| 


tune or ruin, ‘tis all one sg we join in the ma- 
nia of the day. It isan old saying, (and alf 
old sayings are certainly true,) ‘ better out of 
the world than out of tashion;’’ and in faith, 
thousands of all sexes, ages, and grades, have 
within a year past, acted to the letter of the 
maxim, most sadly to their Coste 


Extract of a letter to the Editor, from a gen- 
tlenvan travelling in the West. 


“On approaching the Fallsof Niagara my 
mind was wound up to an almost painful 
stretch of wonder and curiosity. The appear- 
ance of the rapids which commence a consid- 
crable distance above the falls, created a strong 
sensation, and made me almosi forget the toik 
and anx‘ety occasioned by a journ. y of many 

undred miles; and | feit j»oweriully the de- 
vght «tich the attainment of a tong desired 
object excites. How much does description 
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sink, and how little does human effort appre- 
ciate the majesty of the scene! whilst contem- 
plating this great phenomenon of nature! al- 
most every sensation is absorbed. 1 gazed 
incapable of expression—my ideas were as the 
misty Vapor that surrounded me,and threatened 


annihilation. Ip passing the river from the 


American to the Canadian side, only one feel | 


ing pervaded my breast—admiration,— and 
when underneath the immense cataract, with 
millions of tons of water rolling over my 
head, my sensations were undefinable. It was 
not until I retired, that I could think of the 
scene, | had been so deeply absorbed. The 
grandeur of the cascade, the magnificent 
height of the rocks, the tremendous thunder of 
the water as it rolled over their summit, and 
poured its fury uncontrolled into the abyss 
below, excited contempt for every other natu- 
ral object that | had ever seen, and sunk them 
to insignificance. My admiration was height- 
ened, as I viewed the water escaping from this 
whirlpool of agitation and uproar, calmly 
Winding its course, as if nothing had ever dis- 
turbed the tranquility reflected on its surface. 
‘The scenery on Lake George, is by fur the 
most interesting, though not the most sublime, 
I met with on ny western excursion. The ap 
pearance is extremely romantic, the surface 
being dotted over with innumerable small 
islands of various shapes, covered with trees. 
itappears as if nature, whilst bestowing her 
bounty, had anticipated the delightful feelings 
that future generations would experience, 
whilst navigating this beautiful lake. If the 
traveller is not sufficently interested by the 
bold and magnificent scenery which surrounds 
it, | would call his attention to the history of 
former years; When this lake and its vicini 
ty, were famed as the seat of war; when 
its transparent waters reflected the gay trap- 
pings of European military pomp, and the 
more savage garb of Indian ferocity ; when 
its hills echoed to the groans of those who fell 
by the hand of barbarians, who fought with 
desperation in defence of those ties and asso- 
ciations, which long habit had rendered dear. 
The sind sickens at the picture, and turns with 
pleasure to the charge a few transient years 
has made,and admires the increasing civiliza- 
tion, which is every where superceding igno- 
rance and superstition. At the head of the 
lake are the remains of Fort George and Fort 
Henry. Ht was at the close of anevening in 
Ausust, that | visited this interesting spot. 
The sun was just setting and cast a shade of 
rich light upon the surrounding hills; the lake 
beneath lay h avenly calm, reflecting on its 
surface the bills which glittered in the setting 
sun. It was then, and whilst gazing on a few 
sculls lately dug up,and mounds of mortality 
On every side, tat (he murderous scenes 0! lor- 
mer yearsforcibiy Oceurr d to my imagination, 
Heie ou this very spet.iw 1755. were murdered 


| ‘ 
hundred Englishmen, who had, after bravely | 


defending the fort for six days, surrendered 
prisoners of war to thatvillain, Montealm, 


who stood a listless spectator until the unarm- | 





I'd brave all strife that mortal knows 
| Aud beauty) by thy lips rmpress'd 

Think ve my tlowers could fade 
To decorate thy lilv breast 


Such fuiry thiags were made--*' 


ed host of gallant spirits, depending on his | 


faith and honour for protection, become the 
sacrifice of Indian ferocity. 


For the New-York Literary Gazette. 
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* There's inagic in each flower of mine 
A char in every wreath E twine, 
To make eoch pleasure brighter glow 


Aid while away the hour of woe ; 

"Tis mine to svotie the child of sorrow 
Aud joy from me new ligat mav borrow, 
Theo round thy brow this cheplet twine 
There's magic in each leaf of mine.” 


‘he goddess said---and threw from Heaven 
Her giits to man below ; 

'Tis said she gathered them in Eden 
To soothe his’ pilgrimage of woe ; 


But well [know what flowers should be 
Around the Eternal Throne, 

Not fading, fulse as those we see, 

One momeiit clasp in ecstacy 
Aud find thei withered ---gone--- 

Ab no---in yonder heavenly sphere 
Beneath a calmer sky, 

Things that we only dream of here 
Exist eternally 

Forever blooming, bright and fair, 

No sin---no blight---no change is there! 


And such indeed did these appear 
To rome who fain 
Unchecked by danger, death, or fear, 
Rushed onward in their mad career, 
One leaf to gain. 
I heard the battle-cry --- 
And then the rush 
Of man aud man at enmity--- 
Isaw the gush 
Of the red life blood---then the moan, 
Of the dying Cinef---aud, all wa: gone. 


The contest o’er, the battle won, 

Thine vietor, is the laurel crown ? 

He seized and bound it on his brow. 
What nore for hin---what recks he now 
Of blood and strife and peril past, 

Or though they be nor first nor last; 
Enough---enough he lives to see 

His name encircle * Victory!” 

Each feeling owned the shadowy spell 
And bowed before the oracle ;--- 

* There’s magic 1 each flower of mine 
A charm iv every leaf Etwine.” 








Ambition loved a eNttering gem, 
He grasped a monarch’s diadem. 
And fauih’s own lily pure aud rare, 
Ala- —too often cold as fair 
So beauty thought, aud for hor bower 
She sought a sweeter, lovelier flow er.--- 
Wita bosom warin and footstep= tree, 
She glanced around ; 
Young Cupid saw, avd well might he , 
Dev it alovely thing, to be 
Within that bosom bound. 
“ Maiden. Ovtake this blushing rose, 
Aud letit ever rest, 


Ob Love! thy power is magical 
From Zembla’s snow, 

To where the southeru breezes swell 

To tuste soft thy tale to tell, 

Each bosom owns thy wizard spell 
Toworkh ats revoor Woe ! 

Young Beauty heard his whispers soft 
His vow ne'er to depart, 


Oh! wonder wot «he sactched the boon 





| Avi press dattoher heart 

And f perchance, ye heard a sigh 
Oraf atear hath been, 

Who ever thought of danger nigh, 

Or sorrows neath such sweets could he 


Or thorns be there unseen. 


TP eould not see each bosom press 

Its idol de i. 
Ner seek, nor wish, for aught to bless 
The deep, the utter loneliness 

Which reigneth here ; 
Andah ! beyond each flowret rare 
My wreath thou wert surpassing Car 
Dyazed enraptured on its bloom 

And vainly thought ‘twould ne'er depart 
Or iu the sunshine or the gloom 
Whate’er ny fate this side the toml 

Best while | held it to my heart. 
I saw it pure and fair os given— 








As I liad dared to dream of Heaven, 
And vowed that it should only be, 
My heart's blood—-my weolatry 


Those hours are cone---iny wreath is dead 
I will not tell, how it hath perished ; 

Pnough the fragrancy it shed 

Over life and love for aye hath fled, 

Laough, that all has withered, 

All---all, wine Phod foudly cherished 

It was no powerless passing spell 

Which bouad it tomy heart so well 

Bightiog, and withering was the stroke-- 

Aud heart and spell, together broke. 


Haste muden twine thy rosy wreath 
Mo-t lovely imits mormag hour 
Ob haste thee, ere p ale sorrows breath 
Thath soiled the brightness of the flower 
A rosy wreath---a rosy wreath, 
It well befits thy brow: 
The bridal gift---the bridal aiff, 
1- waiting for thee now. 
Aut warrior: thine the laurel green 
Loug may it» beauty bless, 
And vot a withered loaf be seen 
To inar thy happiness 


Or— 


For the New-York Literary Gazette. 
Mr. Editor, 


I have read in yourthree last papers, “‘ Fou 


NORNA. 


Months in Europe,” by Sumuer Lincolu Fair- 
fieid, with feelings of scorn and pity. Seorn 
that, the author shouid attack private charac- 
ter with such biting aeromony, and pty, that 








a man of geniis, as le undoubtedry is, should 
so far forget the jutv wheel he «es ‘tothe 
public and oumsell, as to devote ®& imucn of 


his jo aal to veui his private feelings against 








by savage ludians (the aliics oi France) fifteen | 


Where fur oue woment’s calin repose 


his lei.ow passengers. 
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f cannot believe that, any gentleman would | For the Gazette and Athenaum. 


rvowedly write any thing but what he thinks 


; | WiARIA CLERMONT. 

ie—but you know weil, Mr. Editor, that po-, 

t., are men of strong imaginations, and are} Maria Clermont possessed talents by no 
pt to form opinions hastily, aud often, 'meaus contemptible, and an education which 
sithoul suliieient ground Y*', even allow. United the embellishments, necessary to a Wo- 


mothot My. Pairfield has correctly drawn the, Wan of fashionable life, and the more pro- 


miagior of his tellow passenger, whom be found studies of one who was to be fitted for | 


lesivnates by the titials of J-—— H—., it seclusion and solitude. The dignity and grace 
» neither proper nor d+corous to drag his) Of her form, the intelligence of ber dark eyes, 
ine in such a contemntible light before ihe! might well claim admiration, yet she was no 
atitolic But Leannot for one moment admit; bervine of romance,.whose every step was 
hat le has done justice to My. J—— 1I—, | followed by the enraptured gaze of enamour- 
tho is a genthaman well known here, and) ed huights, and whuse every word breathed 
vhoybor ea respe ctable and high spirited cha- | @uchantment; nor was she free from in perfec- 
acter It he were wiid) and dissipated fur aj tous and foibles; yet she was a pure spirit, 
ie, iS that suflicient reasoo, that he should , but still human; she had warmth and sincer- 
eceupy such a conspicuous place in Mr. Fair- | ity of feeling, which she sometimes indu' ged 
lim to excess; energy of mind, but sometimes 


' 
‘ 


field’s ** Four Months in Europe?” Certainly 
not. Ii the private jaults and failings of men, she drew wrong iuterences; goodness of beart 
rendered thera liable to be noticed in such | but she sometimes erred. There were few who 
shared the deeper tenderness of her heart but 
those few she loved most devotedly. She was 
young and had hitherto lived retired from the 


coutemptible terms, who would escape the pen 
of calumny It every, nay, if any person 
Who traveled in’ Mr. Fairtield’s company, 


were to publish his jourual, in what light] World of fashion; uor had she a wish to enter 
would he be noticed? As bam unacquainted | it. She had been happy in the company of 
with his private character, L cannot say, but | books, and when close «pplication had tatigu- 
as he isa nian, and theretore, not without the | ed her mind, she tound telaxation in the 
fatings of bunvan nature, he wight net escape | scenes of nature. Happy in the society of ber 
a lashing. Hiamily, shedid aut sigh fur others sinites. Love 

Mr Fairfield asserts, that the death of old had seldom entered her thoughts ; she had in- 
Me 


proligate souj—this f state im plain and posi- | ¢ d of such a passion: and when she walked, 


Hl. was ceeasioned by the return of his} deed, in the ardour of yvuuthiul fancy, dreamn- 

: t Le ¢ : : : cad. and ce fersed ith her brother —_ 

tive terms is not the ease; the young geuth read, and conversed With her orother, sie 
« 


wother, ina letter writen to het friends | Whispered to her heart, that if she could find 


(anticipating calumuies against her son) | one like hin, she could love, but such a one, 


Akl 


tl \ 
as explicitly denied this, and given satistin | sie whispered again, she never hoped to find; 

.- ‘ | 
all 


tory reasons tor her lushand’s uihay py end—-| aud a soft sigh generally ended the soliloquy. 


wid thereover, has adde $, thit, however dissi Does any ask why this soft sigh Was breathed i 
mitted ber son moy bave been an this country, | ft was not that she thought herself (ranscen- 


ie is mow steady in his habits and dutiful in| dauthy beautiul, and regretted that the world 


tis deportment should louse such Charms forever; no thoughts 


were viven to these, the sigh was not breathed 


Regarding Mr. Pairfield’s “ Four Months,” 

a Dwere a critic, Pmight say auch in its dis. | tor them. ‘There was an innate affection in 

praise, Mot only us regards “matter, but alee | ber heart, thet had not as yet fixed Ou any ob- 

nunner. Pw iL. however, only remark thata jeet; a romantic tecling that wished for, but de- 

wraveller’s journal should contain observations | spe dofever finding its beau ideal. She telt 
! 


on the national character of the people among | that tidevoted love,o. tt deep tenderness could 


Whom he sojourus, and a deseripiion of thes finahe a heart happy, sie was capable of im 


| 


euuntiy, told in such glowing coiwurs @s woul, | parting happiness; but young as slie was, aud | 


r 


convey to his readeis some idea of the places) (oamantie as her notious were of a world of} 


he Visited, or enable theas, if perchauce, they | hich she haew little, she did not entertain a 
should travel over the sume ground, to receg- | Uhoug lt that there was a beart which could 
nize the piccures be has glrawe. Ofall tain -[beweher. Aud thus she lived. When such 
the jourual of a tvaveller is a very unfit cban- umble thoughts arose, she sometimes endea 
vel, through winch spleen or private matic e}seured to depei thei but offen in some 
should flow. | seclided spot, she dreamed away the moments 
Mr. Editor, | would not have trespassed | tithe fit had passed. It did not ger eraily 
epom your time, had you not imforuied yous | lust long; for she was either interrupted by 
readers that your columnus were open to re-| the gay intrasion of her litte dog Romeo, (who 
wis uetso much given to delightful musings 





plies and did bE not certian ty huow that J 


H—— has been toully culumniated. as hiv mistress;) or by tie weleome arrival of 
S SLLSChiwER. [a let‘er (rom herbrother; or some other equal- 


New-York, Argue, Iso iy important civeumstance. ‘The former was 


oe #5 4 , . 
ha never failing remedy fov every malady, real 


| 


| or imaginary, that chanced to attack Maria.” 
| The epistles of the young soldier showed his 
| gay and buoyant disposition ; and his happy 
| nature made him quite contented, in whatever 
| situation fate placed him; still home was the 
dear spot to which he leoked with the tender- 
est affection. It was a delightful twilight in 
june, while Maria had left her study to enjoy 
| in thoughts of her brother, and wishes for his 
return, that her cogitations were interrup- 
ted by what alone could most agreeably 
end them, it was a letter from bimself fill- 
ed with a description of visits, riding parties, 
adventures, and concluded with informing her 
} that he would return home early in autumn, 
and had the promise ot his friend Wellesley to 
accoulpany him: of whom he began an ani- 
inated description, which abruptly ended by 
saying that, she should see and judge for her- 
self in less than two months. This gave Ma- 


ria subject for half an hour’s intense thought. 
Who could this Wellesley be; —it is true 
her brother had spoken of a young gentle- 
man, with whom he was intimate, but she 
veverheard him meution his name,and she had 
forgotten to enquire. But why was he com- 
ing tu spoil the pleasure of her brother’s vis- 
| it? she wished he might not come—and then 
if he did come how must she behave? if re- 
reservedly, he would think her impolite; if 
very civilly, he would think her indelicate and 
impertinent. This was a dilemma which she 
knew not how to solve, but whatever might 
be her doubts on the subject, it was very cer- 
tain that she must show the letter to her moth- 
;er, and leave the question to be settled at an 
l other t.me ? over and over again Was it dis- 
| cussed, but still the important point was unde- 
cided. It was nearly two years since Edmund 
| had been at home, and the sun rose cloudless, 
[as it nothing could mar this day of happiness. 
| But now reason began te look grave, and her 
heart demanded an answer to the question 
which had so oiten been proposed. It was 








| 
} 
} 





very certain, truly, that her bosom must have 
jan answer, and she was proceeding very sys- 
| tematically to au examination of the subject, 
| when she heard a voice too well known, and 
/too well loved, to remain a moment longer 
where she was—it was her brother's! Away 
Went question, argument, all, in an instant; it 
‘could not be answered now, she would con- 
| sider it at some sager moment. She met her 
| brother and bis friend in the corridor; and the 
'sight of the former made her so happy, and 
the latter resembled him so much, that she 
was not in a humour to think of reserve, 
Whether in reality there was or was not such 
a resemblincee, it is certain that it often form- 
ed a secret plea for civility to the stranger. In 
two days she eutirely torgot the regret she 
once felt on Wellestey’s visit; yet the sage 
query was not forgotten, and often when alone 
she huif deciie |, when his entranee with a 
pretty flower, am carly peach, or a new puble- 
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f 
cation, give wings to every philosophicthought | which she received mentioned bis name and 
of her philosophic beat; and she would think | every other circumstance whieh she could 
what would he imagine by her reserve; she , expect to hear, she heard; yet she deemed it 
could not object to his attentions for they “extremely unsatisiactory ; in truth she wanted 
and if now her to know the thougiits of his heartand the opin- 


were the most respectful ; 
ion of her's: which she could know only trom 


manner was cold, he would assuredly consid- 
er her the most capricious of mortals, or else | himself, 
O njecture what of all things fin"the world she |trequent; the expression of her dark eyes | 
would last allow him to imagine, that she lo- | more thoughtful; and her cheek, sometimes 
ved him. She would not incur the first, be-| pale, at other times wore a hue of the most 
cause she was conscious of its being undeser- | tearful brilliancy. All this she would fain im- 
ved; and her pride forbade every appearance | pute to a sense of her unkind rudeness to the | 
which might lead him to conclude the last. | friend of one whom she held dearer than self, 
The argument on this side proved the most | for the thought of loving unloved, was too hu- 
powerful, for this reason, that it was backed | miliauog. But her heart was not read by her- 
by her own inclination. In the same series of , Self only; Mrs. Clermont as well as Edmund 
constant and unchanging politeness to Welles- | halt suspected Wellesley’s malady when he 


AND AMERICAN ATHE NAU M. 


Her sulitary walks were now more | 
, continually fed by the 


i bends to no medicine ; 
! incurable. 


las ber own son, 


ley, and secret discussion with herself on its | lett them so abruptly; and there bad been too, 


propriety, passed away five weeks of the six | great a change in Maria’s conduct, to escape 
allotted for Edmund’s visit. The day was at | i the notice of her mother. But other circum- 
last fixed for their departure and Maria heard | stances now engrossed the time and care ot 
it with astonishment; she thought three | both. 
weeks, she said, much too short a visit for her | and attention than be could receive at the gar- 
brother when he came so seldom: and, he, in! rison, on which account he again returned 
turn thought she made a strange calculation | home, where sickness obliged him to remain 
of the time he had spent home. It was the several weeks. During this time Weilesiey 
same evening that, while Maria walked alone | Visited lis triend; Maria had tor a moment 
in the garden, Wellelsey joined her. We can- | leit her brother to the care ot Mrs. Clermont, 
not say what was the conversation during the | when he entered. ‘The first thought was no- 
walk; 

her heart, which startled her delicacy and) would give her brother life and health, and 
made her assume a coldness and distance of | she halt extended her hands, but there eame 
manner, quite as disagreeable to herselfas it | Such acontused crowd of recollections, that 
possibly could to him. Yet uncomtortable as she was unabie to speak, and she surveyed 
it was, she obeyed what she thought the man- | the carpet as attentively as if she bad been 
date of her judgment, and taught him if he | _ counting its lines; yet were his movements 
had ever fancied that she loved him, now to | not unperceived; his looks seemed to pierce 
dismiss the idea. He probably did so; for! into her very heart; while his distant and ce- 
the time which yet remained ere he was obli-| remonious poiiteness almost paralized her. 


Edmund's bealth required better air 


but she feared he had read the secret of | thing but pleasure; it seemed that his arrival | 


| health was soon restored, 


ged to return, and which once seemed so short Had he known how muci that heart bad sut- 


When | tered, he would not iius farther have alflicted 
/it; but he saw and judged trom a superticial 


he made yet shorter by several days. 
gone and the tumult of Maria’s heart subsided, 
she had leisure to review all that had passed. | view of actions; he could not divine thou, his. 
She thought of every word and look during | Maria retired trom this interview, with a sick- 
their last walk ; and concluded, that, had she, ness on her soul that seemed to weigh it down 
then been in her sober senses, she would not to earth. She 
have dreamed he thought himself beloved oth- which she had 
er than as her brother’s friend. This conelu- even against the dictates of her 
sion was not at all calculated to set her heart saw herself an object of indifference, per- 
at rest. There was a secret accusation of in-! chance of dislike to the heart she loved so 
justice continually rising up against her; an! adormgly. When he met her again, be iook- 
accusation which she could not answer. Nor’ ed more attentively; he thought her cheek 
was this ali; the love which had secretly bur- was paler than when he gazed on it before; 


secretly and fond'!y cherished 
y ) 
reason; she 


ned was not diminished. She thought they he thought tie: eye seemed used to veianc o- 
were now separated forever, but she lovedlim) ly, and her voice more tancue! than it was 
still; sue knew that she had once been belo-! wont. And when he heard Mis. Clermont 
ved that happiness had been within her reach, speak of her daughter's ill healih, and marked 
and the thougit of having spurned it was ago- the anxiety of her look; when he saw the lan- 


nizing. For sometime Maria made no enqui-. guid smile with which Maria replied “ my mo- 


ry of Wellesiey in her letters to Edmund; an} ther feeis more jor me thau she should, my | 
cd; but at! health will soon be suc., that she aced not! poth one: 


inexplicable repugnance prevente: 


saw in it the death of hopes. 
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sooth for both. The 
of her 


mont, seemed to speak it 
latter had long watched the decline 
daughter's health with a solicitude which pro 
and Wellesley saw 


since he 


ved injurious to her own, 


« family, which searcely a year 
thought the happiest as well as the most amia 
ble, now sinking rapidly under sickness and 
Which, as it te 


sorrow; that gradual decline 


feelings of the heart 
sorrow undefined, and 
The thought awakened Wellesley's 
‘liveliesty sympathy ; his manner was hinder 
than ever to Maria and her mother, from both 
whom he received the retarn be could wish 
From the latter because she loved him almost 
and was grateful for the sen 
sible improvement in Edmund's health since 
his arrival; from Maria, because she wished 
him to forget their last parting; though the 
thought, that his attentions proceeded only 
from politeness and not dictated by a warmer 
feeling, nor sanctioned by a fonder name than 
friendship, wore secretly upon the peace of 
her mind, and made her unvaried cheertulness 
in Wellesley’s society, sometimes assumed. It 
was not long ere the passion which had never 
been quite extinguished in his breast, burned 
as brightly as ever, and when Maria was as- 
sured of being beloved by the only one whom 
she valued, she felt no scruple of pride in ac- 
cepting it. Maria’s melancholy disappeared ; 
her composure was the deep tenderness of 
love, and the thoughtful consciousness of hap 
piness, rather than the careless buoyancy of 
spirit which shows that though the heart hasnot 
been destined to feel severe pain, neither has 
it thrilled with exquisite pleasure. Edmund's 
and Mrs. Clermont, 
Who lived only lor her children felt peace and 
happivess again. 

Such was the changes wrought by love. 
Maria W ellesley’s 
thoughts became the breath of her existence, 
it had entwined itself inseparably with her 
aud he repaid her in all the 
sincerity of a heart, vitruous and uncontami- 
uated by the vices and follies of the world, 
Soon after, at the holy altar they bound them- 
selves in the sweet bonds of wedlock, and are 


loved most devotedly, 


dearest feelings : 


still wing in an uninterrupted honey moon. 
Eumund has resigned his commission, and, 
with his mother, lives in the same house with 
tue happy couple Hinpa. 


To Correspondents-—Our fair coutributore, 
Hixpa and N 
week 


sKNA. Have again graced our col- 


umns this die chirography o. both 
is disguised, yot here and there we discover a 
character which leads us to believe they are 
we are the 


more convinced ot this, 


last the desire to bear of him, conquered this. longer gries» ; a cold feeling of avguish eros-' from a pecaliarity of style which is common 


maiden bashfulness and she carelessly ques: | sed bis heart; te thougut he could readadeep gy both. 
4 dress? $ 
The next letter; something about herself and Mrs. Cler-| “TT. C's 


tioned about that “‘barum scarum fellow he! and terrible meaning in Maria's words ; 
brought bome with bim.” 


Will they obuge us with their ad- 


(hundred) “ Lines on Lak 
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was placed 


George,” would not do our paper any eredit, fully decorated with evergreens. 


were we towsert them. Belore he attempts aponthe table by the noble host, addresse | “tor 


to write poetry again, we strongly recommend ithe author of Waverly,’ which was immedi- 
him to study grammar, especially that part | ate ‘ly passed to Sir Walter; when be read the 


of it, called Orthography liabel, he said ‘*l cannot accept this mark of 


* and 
he plucked only a small sprigot the evergreens, 
The English papers teem with long and, @!d passed the basket trom him. 

li this be a faet, and we cannot doubt it, 


fhonour, all that [| am entitled to is this,’ 


wordrous accounts of the elections, on read-| 


'trom the source whenc: it came, it proves that 


ing them, | was reminded of an anecdote 


lieve (Dir Walter is not entitled to the appellation 


Which oecurred several years ago, L be 
it never has been in print, certainly not in this,“ the great unknown’ —but shows that he 


and is at your service, if you think | had some participation in the popular novels. 


country, 
Is this not circumstantial evidence that 
these Works are the production of more than 


hone man—of a Lilerary Club? 


proper to publish it. 
Anecdote.—When the candidates for the 
were canvass- 


} 
last pariiament of George II 
votes—Lord A——. 


ing the ti——-. being up 


for Lanarkshire called upon Mr. 





kF—-, who 





Cross Readings.—Wants a situation as mas- 
ol Importane e, and solicited his vote, | fer Ob a steam boat—a strayed COW. 
In the gra- | Pe?! le have iately been bitten by—Huudson 
jand Lombard Bonds. 

There is now coufined in the Lunatic Asy- 
lum—Kobert Owen, Esq. of New-Harmony 
public are strongly cautioned against 


froin his mighty sell conceit, was styled the 
Duke 
which was ireely pledged to lim. 
titude of his heart, which generally at such! 
times vents itselt in high soundimg words. A. 
H-—. politely requested the Duke ot Impor-| The 
when, he visited London to visit him|—the nest lottery. 

The funds of the Je rsey Bank have 
ja _ aerial voyaze. 

Remarkable Circumstance. —A_ young lady 
)ol this city became cnamoured witi—ten hogs- 
ed Kentucky tobacco. 
lady was last 


tunce, k 
at his mansion. My Lord wos returned tor) t 


Lauarkshire. Shortly alter the parliament} 


met: the Duke ot fiportance went to Lon- 


don—and in courtesy, he could not do less, ‘heads of ‘damag 


Shockime ac cident.— \ young 


than call uponthe representative. He passeu | 


through a piaianyx of servants, and was uster- 


fodiaae 


ed inte an antechamber; and bis name sent 


to his nobie triend, Who on receiving at, pull the bay—the Lue and Fire Insurance Compa- 
himseli in such a position, that he cnuid be| ny. 


overheard by his vistior, and drawled cut, 
John, tell Mr. E— that Lord A— 
H—. dves not know such a 








THE [fk BLACK LIST. 
JOSEPH SAYRE, of Delaware co. N. Y. 
+ parm ularly disinclined to pay for the pa- 


* John, 


disappointed and certainly ii usea ieelolder 


| 

gentleman.’ ‘The 

| 

Wert his Way tb stience . 


JULIUS BLACKWELL, of Tioga county, 
A—. J has neglected to pay for his paper, although 


Goorge IE. died. A new p 


hillament Was 
: | 
present inguarch. 


caled by the Lord. 


H—. vurried down to his native sive, again to | writte nto by our clerk three several times ate | 


offer himseli as a candidate. Me. b. obtuine ter his year of subse ription terminated. 
information that bis vote woud be solkcied! GEORGE THOMAS, St. Lawrence co. has 
Ona Ceram day? disiiucied tis servants we paul, 

Lord A--. H—. called to show imu into a me, (fo BE CONTINUED.) 


aile-chamber, and re jest his cara. 


“) NF. 
done. Mr. F. 


Beccteediee 
ine Black (ist, itis proper to state, that these 
ere subsecibers to the Minerva, which paper 
I opurchasod about fourteen months ago. and 
mcorporated with the New-York 
‘atevary Gazette, last September. The year 
subscribers expired last April, and 
iven toail. Our good 
nothing to tear from the 
p black List—no vame sliaol be inserted hastily, 
pinacvisediv or unjustl,—but when once inser- 


That there may be no mistake and no 
then placed himsest i a lavour- 


abie position, and tawled aloud ra undatiou 





ol the Lonvon scene, * Jolin, Jolin, vei) Loca 


A—. th.that Mr. 
tera: 
It need not be 


I. does not kuow such agen-| "| 
Which was 


Lor! felt a 


had causea; aud moreov- 


told that my t these 


much Coacria as he ue warning las been g 


er lost at teast One vote. bsevibers have 


rr Si om 
led there shall it reavain. 
Anecde'e.—-*% titerary lady, who visited this a 
country ew yearor Wo ago. and woo ts well ¥ ONES’ ‘CHURCH HISTORY.”—A few 
Knows in the repubice of fetiers tha an ane 4 pics ot the Fast Ameriwan Edition of « THE 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, trom 


dove 0. Sir Wale rv scott She dived one aay fene Borts of Chi.st to the Euehteenth Century: in- 
at oth thle of Lord — * Bavoane bucdhiug the very Late esting Aceount of the Wald n- 

: : ‘sand Abbivenses,” imas be had, at the Bookstore of 
Wien (he dessert was vidoa watiful i hd & Banks, corner of Nassau ond Sornuee streets, 


> » posite the Park, audat the Printing-Jflice, co: ner 
ker tal Wil oice toth 2 . { as a posite th ait » had ia t i ius ce, co: ne 
Ut, fea with Choice hot house irunt, and taste | os Wy ashngton and Vesey-streets. 


Several | 


ight poisoucd bya new edition of Moore's | 


| Found yesterday morning, floating down | 


ppretensions on the subject ot| 


A. aU 1” Lois, 
Attorney ai Counsel vr at Lau, 
AND 


SOLICITCR IN CHANCTRY 
ALSO, AGENT FOR LOANING MONEY, AND 


INSURANCE AGAINST FIRE, 
No. 500 Grand street. 





THEODORE ALLEN, 


QA a, eee Wa ALAN fF 4 Qa 
Wale) aves nag Se P} 


Notary Public and Commissioner. 
No. 32 PINE-STREET, NEW-YORK. 





] OOK-BINDING.—Tue subscriber takes 

this method of informing his frjends and the 
pubiie, that he still continues the BOOK. BINDING 
BUSINESS, inall its vacious branches, at No. 83, 
Cross-stret, where all who may favour hin witha call 
may rest assured their work shall be executed with 
neatness and despatch. 

Blank books ruled and bound, and warranted to be 
equal to avy in the city. 

A geueral assortment of blank books for sale. 

JOUN H. MINUSE. 

N. B. Subscribers to the “ Literary Gazette’ can 
have their voluines bound in calf, or any kind of bind- 
ing by sending them to the above place. 

Music books, gentlemen’s libraries, old coks, and 
publications, bound te any pattern, and at the shortest 
| notice. July 2b. 


AMERICAN TRAVELLER, 
AND STAGE REGISTER. 


| PVE Teavetcer is published on Tuesdays 

and Fridays, ona large imperial sheet, by Badger 

& Porter, at No. 81 Court-street, Boston, and contains 

jagreat variety of Literary and Scientific matter— 

incre Agricultural and Commercial Intelli- 
| 








gence—information interesting and Important to tra- 
vellers—the latest Foreign and Domestic news— Marine 
list—Prices Current &c. &c. As a vehicle of general 
advertising it offers singular advantages, having a more 
extensive cireul:tion amoung places of public resort, 
such as Stage Houses, Steam-Boats, Hotel<, Reading 
| Rooms, &c. than any other paper in) New-England. 
The Stage Register. a publication very useful to tra- 
Vellers, is issued in a neat pamphlet form as an accom- 
}paniment tothe Traveller, once in two months: aad 
| furnishes a full account of the principal line of Stices 
Steaim-Boats, and Canal Packets in the New-England 
states and the state of New-York. 
Price of the Traveller. $4 per ann; of the Traveller 
jand Register, $5 per ann. half in advance. 
July, Is26. 


BOOK, JOB & FANCY 


PIRINTLENG, 
At the ** ” Printing-Office, cor- 


ner of Washington and Vesey streets, 





Athenaw@um 
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OFFICE NO. 4, WALL-STREET,NEW-YORK. 
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advance.—-Subscriptions nist commence 
With the firs! No. of a Vosume, prospec- 
tively or retrospectively. 
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the close of a volume.—Letters must be 
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